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ABSTRACT 

This conference addressed the problems of children 
whose circumstances limit their ability to learn, their access to 
equal educational opportunity, and their basic civil rights, and the 
role of National Education Association (NEA) members and their 
communities in solving these problems. The keynote address by 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez, excerpted here, considered how education 
employees can address the needs of children whose education has been 
hampered by discrimination. Summaries of the following seminar 
sessions are provided: (1) the effects of hunger on children's 
learning; (2) child abuse and neglect; (3) overcoming racial, 
cultural, *ind economic alienation; (4) missing childrc r.aavays, 
teenage suicides, and pregnant students; (5) children let. al : 
latchkey problems; (6) drug and alcohol abuse; (7) special n%>..'r' of 
children; (8) overcoming the school obstacle course: testing, 
screening, and tracking; (9) maintaining cultural identity in school 
integration; (10) bringing families into the teaching-learning 
process; (11) reporting problems and identifying resources for 
assistance; (12) opening new technology to minorities and women; and 
(13) early childhood education: a path out of poverty. Excerpts from 
speeches on children's legislative issues (Marian Wright Edelman) and 
community and school responses (U.S. Representative George Miller) 
are given. Examples are provided of specific planning models for 
analyzing an issue and setting goals. The concluding speech by NEA 
Vice President Keith Geiger focuses on the need for school employee*; 
and communities to collaborate in improving the education of students 
with difficult circumstances. Lists of relevant resources and of 
panelists accompany each seminar summary. (RDN ) 
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INTRODUCTION L 



Fhe deeply troubling t in umstanicsof many 
children s lives lirnir their ability to Irani, their 
access to an equal educational opportunity, and 
their basic civil rights. As education employees, 
National Education Association members must 
deal with these societal problems -poverty, 
neglect, child abuse, racism, sexism, drug and 
alcohol abuse, depression, and teen pregnancy - 
before any real teaching and learning can take 
place. 

How N MA members and their communities can 
work together to solve these proMrms was the sub- 
ject of NKA's 25rd Annual Conference on Human 
and Civil Rights in Education- -''Children, Fam- 
ilies, and Public Schools: building Community 
Alliances for Learning. " 

There were four major ion fcrcnie objectives: 

1 ) to def ine the problems impeding ef forts to 
achieve equity and exi ellence in education; 

2) to identify appropriate school, NKA state and 
local affiliate, family and community responses to 
these problems: 

^ ) to establish a commitment to build alliances 
that A a ill work toward overcoming barriers to equity 
and excellence; and 

•0 to develop back-home plans for cooperative 
work toward these goals. 

Blandina Cardenas Ramirez, director of training 
at the International Development Research Associa- 
tion and a member of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, opened the conference with her talk on 
building alliances for equity in education, Other 
major speakers at the conference were Marian 



Wright Edelman, president of the Children's 
Defense Fund; Rep. George Miller(D-Ca.), chair of 
the House Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families; and Keith Geiger, NHA vice- 
president. 

On the conference's first day, seminar sessions 
dealt with the social problems children, families, 
and schools face: hunger, child abuse and neglect, 
racial, cultural, and economic alienation, latchkey 
children, drug and alcohol abuse, student testing 
a'id tracking, runaways, pregnant students, and 
teenage depression and ru icicle. 

On the second day, the conference sessions 
focused on community-wide solutions to these 
problems. Topics inc luded maintaining cultural 
identity in school integration, bringing families 
into the teaching-learning process, finding the 
right resources for assistance, opening new technol- 
ogy to minorities and women, and early childhood 
education. 

And finally, on the third day, conference partici- 
pants 11 moved into action." Grouped by an issue of 
interest, participants worked in small sessions to 
formulate plans for implementing solutions in their 
own communities. 

In his concluding remarks, NEA Vice-President 
Geiger summed up the message of the conference: 
"Teachers and parents, school employees and com- 
munities—together we can make a difference if we 
extend our vision, it we link ourselves to ever- 
widening networks of concerned educators, con- 
cerned parents, concerned school board members, 
and concerned legislators." 
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Keynote Session 

Blandina Cardenas Ramirez 

Hlandina Cardenas Ramirez, director of train- 
ing at the International Development Research 
Association, a member of the U.S. Cavil Rights 
Commission, and an NFA member, delivered the 
keynote addn \\ Ramirez spoke about how 
education employees can address the needs of 
children whose educations are hampered by 
the effects of historical discrimination. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from her speech. 



host* of us whu grew up knowing 
discrimination, those of us who 
, grew up knowing the effects of 
disi riniination and the effects of 
bigotry on our parents, and our 
grandparenrs, always understood rhar the work 
that we did was so the next generation would 
not have to suffer, would not have to be held 
back. . , . There is no loftier civil rights issue 
than the issue of the next generation. 

It seems to me that the most grievous failure 
of leadership in contemporary America is the fail- 
ure to advocate for children. And when I say 
faili re of leadership, I do not restrict myself ex- 
clusively to the President of the United States. 
It is not surprising that a man who took three 
years to meet his grandchild woultl not advo- 
cate for children, But it is surprising that so many 
political leaders on both sides of the aisle— 
who know better -allow our government to re- 
duce its advocacy tor children 

As more and more women get into the work 
fort e. and as more and more mothers of infants 
enter the work force, we have developing in 
our communities hodgepodge alternate care sys- 
tems, which we have little ability to tra* in 
terms of quality, safety, reliability, or excellence. 

A new mother tti our society more and more 
finds herself going back into the work force a< the 
end of six weeks. We have no idea of the effect 
ol that on bonding, we have no idea whether two 
more weeks might make a big different e, or a 
month might help that mother get better orga- 
nized, might respond to her emotional needs 
as well as the c hild's. There is no advocac y for 
families, and there is no advocacy for children, 
and those effects, which poor and minority c htl- 
dren ha\e suffered tot so very long, are being 
leli now among middle c laSs families, also. 

The lac t of the matter is that most of the ef- 
forts that are going forward in attempting to 
bung forth r\ x ellence m educ ation. sutler not 
from rat ism in the traditional sense; they suffer 
front ignorance They suffer from ignorance 
.1 bou t t he nature of human development . . . .Wliv 
can't we keep in mind in designing those 
agendas lot exi elh-nc e that c hildren have emo- 
tional needs and that the emotional inipac ts 
the uitellec tual' 



We know that children develop socially. 
And yet, more and more, the excellence propos- 
als allow for fewer and fewer options for chil- 
dren to develop socially, offer less and less sup- 
port of children in their very difficult task of 
social development. 

I think that if we do a better job in the pur- 
suit of excellence, it will be clear that that re- 
quires a complete job in the pursuit of equity. 
The two are indivisible. 

I think at the local level and at the state lev- 
el, the organized teaching profession must bring 
to the local agenda concerns about the com- 
prehensive development of c hildren, must advo- 
cate for the support of families in the compre- 
hensive development of their children, and must 
tome up with innovative approaches and sup- 
port innovative approaches for dealing with some 
of those very tough problem areas. 

Schools and teachers can support at the 
school district and at the local level the develop- 
ment of a spirit of community which supports 
those civif rights policies such as affirmative ac- 
tion, which can move a community forward in 
eradicating i\v effects of past and present 
discrimination. 

Teachers can remind our leadership that we 
need to start looking at kids and their families as 
whole- human beings, and bureaucracies 
should be. first and fort most, advocates for those 
c hildren and families. The affairs of politics 
are not ends in themselves, but are the means by 
which we can serve the next generation. 
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Hunger and 
Nutrition in a 
Land of Plenty 

I lurifjry c hildren (uniiui 
Irani ami often arc disruptive 
enough to Mop others from 
learning as well. Panelists in 
this session discussed the ex- 
tent of hunger in the classroom, 
the etfec ts of hunger on 
learning and behavior, and the 
effetts of recent budget cuts 
and weakened legislation on at- 
tempts to solve rhe problem. 
Included in the discussion were 
these facts: 

• Statistics released last 

year by the U.S. Department of 
Health and I luman Services 
teveal that as many as 500,000 
low-int oniv t hildren under 
_.the age ol six arc Mittcnng from 
malnutrition. 

• The four basic child nu- 
trition programs Sc bool 

i unc h, School Breakfast, 
( mid (!are food, and Summer 
Pood were reduced 2 { ) per- 
cent from fiscal years \ X )H2 to 
funding tor these pro- 
grams has been cut by over $!> 
billion 

• As j result of the I 'Ml 

c urv i he number of c hildren re- 
c eiving sc bool Umches fell by 
about 2 *) million. The number 
of low-imomr , hildren re- 
c eivmg free or redu; ed pric e 
luni b;-s dropped by c lose to 
"00.000. 



* There is a great deal of 
evident e associating undernu- 
trition with impaired mental 
performance aticl there is some 
evidence r har undernutri- 
tion, independent of other fac- 
tors, can be a cause of mental 
impairment. 

• Research has shown that 
severely undernourished chil- 
dren score poorly on percep- 
tual, cognitive, and psychologi- 
cal tests. Similar findings are 
reported for children suffering 
from mild-to-moderate un- 
dernutrition; .some evidence 
suggests that severe, moder- 
ate, and even mild undernutri- 
tion are associated with di- 
minished verbal abilities. 



PANELISTS 

Deborah Curtis 

l.egiujtive /ln/i/,//// 

to Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

(H-Mass.) 

Washington, D.C. 

Wendy Tempro 

President 

Tempro Assoc iution, hu . 
Brooklyn, New York 

Tom Mela 

Director of Litigation 
Massachusetts Advocacy Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Ed Cooncy 

Attorney 

Food Research and Action 
Center 

Washington, D.C. 




RESOURCES 

Hunger. \7 -\ • »./ 1. V.i> 

(.'■".■. .1' • ■■ . l.'il If .Hi 
• f . v\ . \\ i .»..t..|»... I.; I 
, h I ; i ■ 

Going Hungry in America. 

f" ; " J ■ - ' jf.jr ' J;, i ' ■' j \t 

t j! ■ * »• •! f ■ j ' * i ' }>r. j 

Lr\r ■ r j L • .•■ j'. i ■. .i ,< . , 



Doing More With Less: In- 
novative Ideas for Reducing 
Costs in the School Nutri- 
tion Programs. F oo<] Hc-snaich 
ami Actum Omtui (F RAO, 
HI 1 ) f S* , N W . Suite r >00. 
VV.r.iiH Kjtor S( [) f: ,W0<1, 
t.'M.M .TO f, (f [,Mv, .hp (lv .nl 

ah'" ?ni ' |i) Yrau\ soUm up 
f.'fy, |f i ( | : A < n» 'Wspapc . / 1 »r ** / 

"Food Fight: A Report on 
Teenagers' Eating Habits and 
Mutritional Status.' 

IVi-r / Outer, )<)tt<\ I or < opH",, 



write to Citi/ons Policy Outer, 
H)1!) Wfhstoi St , M)1. Oakland. 
California [HM'J. 

Relationships of Hunger 
and Malnutrition to Learning 
Ability and Behavior. I ho 

Nutrition I (location (!cntni ,md 
I ho I ii.MMla Dupattmonl of C\\ 
f i\, ) ( \H\ t o' Iipm , opinv wute 
t ) l h*« Nulntiee f duration 
< * ; , R' ■( )tn lie | f louv\ I h< • 
I ,,, nn*,viv<Mi , a Stain University 
I lf, iviMMi\ Park, Pennsylvania 
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Child Abuse and 
Neglect 

Reports of child abuse have 
increased 100 percent over the 
last eight years. The num- 
bers of child sexual abuse cases 
and missing children have 
greatly increased— as has public 
awareness of them— in re- 
cent years. This workshop fo- 
cused on the role of teachers 
and local associations in dealing 
with these profoundly trou* 
bling issues. 

The Metropolitan Nash- 
ville Education Association's ef- 
forts to help educate about 
and prevent child abuse was- — 
nised~aran-exampleofa com- — 
prehensive community-wide 
training and awareness pro- m 

cerns Committee, with fund- 
ing from the Hank Snow 
International Foundation. for 
Prevention of Child Abuse and 
Neglect, produced a resource 
manual and worked to train one 
M resource" teacher in every 
school. In addition, education 
and training was provided 
for larger numbers of teachers, 
principals, child protective 
service workers, and parents. 

Other topics covered in- 
cluded: teachers' legal responsi- 
bilities in reporting suspect- 
ed cases of abuse and neglect, 




the relationship between 
failure to pay child support pay- 
ments and abuse, the rela- 
tionship between learning dis- 
abilities and abuse, 
legislation with regard to re- 
porting suspected abuse, fin- 
gerprinting of education and 
child care employees, the re- 
lationship between teachers and 
abusive parents, and abuse 
prevention programs. 

PANELISTS 

Myrna Peralta-Guevara 

Director, Services to Families 
and Veterans 



Chapter 
Washington, D.C. 

Louise Smith 

Healt ' Occupations Teacher 
Maplcwood High School . 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Robert Horowitz 

Associate Director 
National Legal Resource Center 
For Child Advocacy and 
Protection 

American Bar Association 
Washington, D.C. 

Thea Hambright 

School Social Worker 
Alexandria Public Schools 
Alexandria, Virginia 



RESOURCES 

I ha NLA Child Abuse and 
Natfluct Multimedia t mining 
Program contains: 

(1) books and pamphlets: 
Child Abuse and Neglect: A 
Teacher's Handbook for Dv 
tectum, Roportmg. and Class 
room Mtiruu inmun t, leochor 
fhn onimandvd Resources, fnior 
nhitiothil Gutdalines for Stu 
dents. Questions T anchors Ask 
About Legal Assets of 
Reporting. 

(2) filmstrips: Recogrv/tng 
Ch'hl^Abusa and Neglect, the 
Abusive Parent Lee's Story, 
and A Victim Remembers. 

<3> audiotapes: Profitosof 
Abuwn and Neglectful Parents. 
-*-JJh* Phdossiiituil f n : im, Slip 
port (iroups ami Sot vices, I ho 



Administrators' Perspective, A 
Dragon u i My Closet, Deborah 
Wore Designer Jeans, Talking 
With the Victim, Setting Up a 
Program, and Resource Orga 
nidations, and 

(4) workshop materials: 
A Guide and Plan for Conducting 
Six Workshops on Child 
Abuse and Neglect and Work 
shop Handouts. 

Cost to NEA affiliates 
$137, to others -$199.95. For 
more information, write to 
NtA Professional Library, 1201 
16th St.. N.W. Washington, 
D C 20036. or call (202) 822 
7200 

Early Misgivings: A Film on 
Child Abuse. Proceed, directed 
and wntton by Leonard Kur/, 
color, 29 minutes; 16mm and vid 
eo Rental - $50, Purchase - 



16mm, $425; video $300. Distrib- 
uted by Cinema Guild, 1697 
Broadway, New York, New York 
10019. 

SIECUS (Sex Information 
and Education Council of the 
U.S.) Report. Special Child 
Sexual Abuse Issue, September 
1984. Write to 80 Fifth Ave- 
nue. New York, New York 1001 1 . 

Public Concern and Person- 
al Action: Child Sexual Abuse, 

Children's Hospital National 
Medical Center, 1980, 111 Michi- 
gan Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C 21010. 

The Educator** Role in the 
Prevention anu Treatment of 
Child Abuse and Neglect, 

Washington, D.C: Government 
Printing Office, 1984. Write to 
Documents Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. 
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Overcoming 
Racial, Cultural, 
and Economic 
Alienation 

This session dealt with how 
society's alienating factors— rac- 
ist^ sexism, elitism, fear of 
differences, and fear of handi- 
caps— affect not only our 
school systems, but also a group 
of youngsters NBA members 
rarely discuss— the 50,000 chil- 
dren awaiting adoption to- 
day. These children are victims 
of racial, cultural, and eco- 
nomic alienation. 

It was suggested that if 
each public school— faculty 
members or students' fam- 
ilies—agreed to try to place one 



special needs child, and did 
ic, the majority of waiting chil- 
dren could have families. 
Conference participants dis- 
cussed the problems inherent 
in this proposal, and also the 
tragedy of not finding any 
solution. 

The problem of overcom- 
ing racial and cultural alien- 
ation in our schools was dis- 
cussed. The staff of the 
Maryland State Department 
of Education, through its Office 
of Equal Opportunity, 
shared with conference partici- 
pants its professional devel- 
opment model which trains 
teachers and administrators 

jo deal with such alienation. 

Solutions to economic dis- 
crimination—including pay 



equity, equal pay for equal 
work, affirmative action pro* 
grams, legislation, and coN 
lective bargaining — were also 
addressed in this session. 

PANELISTS 

Roy Maurer 

National Director 
North American Council on 
Adoptablc Children, Inc. 
Washington. D.C. 
Woodrow B* Grant, Jr, 
Director, Office of Equal 
Opportunity 

Maryland State Department of 
Education 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Stephen M, Levinson 

Human Rights Administrator 



City of Alexandria, Virginia 
Alexandria, Virginia 




RESOURCES 

The NAACP Preliminary Re- 
port on Public School Educa- 
tion: An Update of the 1977 
NAACP Report on Quality 
Education for Black Ameri* 
cans, An Imperative. National 
Association for \hu Advance 
ment ol Colored Poophr/t9847' ~ 
I86 Romsen St.. Brooklyn 
Hft-qhts. Now York 11201 



Thirty Years After Brown. 

National Urban Lcacjuo, New 
York, Now York. 1984, 600 
hist ftfnd Si , N'.'W Yoik, 
Now Ynfk l(K)^l 




Three Citiefe That Are MaV 
ing Desegregation Work: 
Thirty Years After Brown* 

National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C, 1984, 120.1 
16th St., N.W , Washington, 
D C. 20036, 



Excellence and Equity, 
Quality and Inequality: A Re* 
port on Civil Rights, Educa- 
tion, and Black Children, 

National Black Child Develop 
ment Institute, Inc., 1983, 1463 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W , 
Washington, D.C 20005. 



"Reducing Prejudice in Stu- 
dents: Theory, Research, and 
Strategies." In Multicultural 
Education and Race Relations, 
edited by Kogila Adam Mood- 
ley, Centre for the Study of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, Facul- 
ty of Education, The University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 1985. 
The Invisible Culture, S U 
Phillips, Longman (Publisher), 
New York, 1983. 
Inequality in an Age of De- 
cline, Paul Blumberg, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 
1980. 
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The Outcasts: 
Missing Children, 
Runaways, 
Teenage Suicides, 
Pregnant Students 

r 

Here are some Sobering 
statistics: 

• The National Center on 
Missing and Exploited Children 
reports that 1.5 million chil- 
dren are reported missing each 
year. Of these, one million 
arc runaways, ap estimated 
25,000 to 500,000 have been 
abducted by noncustodial par- 
ents, and between 20,000 to 
50,000 arc cases that have been 

unsolved by the end of the 

year. Each year, at least 3,000 
unidentified persons, includ- 
ing hundreds of children, are 
buried. 

JLln rhis,caaat£y.^thci£- 




the ages of 15 and 19. The sui- 
cide rate for the 15- to 24- 
year-old age group more than 
doubled betveen 1960 and 



are more than one million teen- 
age women with 1.3 million 

200,000 young women un- 
der age 18 give birth. About 
1 1,000 of those births are to 
girls under age 15. 

• Suicide is the second 
leading cause of death (after car 
accidents) for 'hose between 



PANELISTS 

June Bucy 

Executive Director 

National Network of Runaway 



1980. 

Panelists and participants 

sons for these problems, the 
warning signs, the tragic results, 
and most importantly, ways 
schools and communities can 
work together to help these 
children and to work toward the 
goal of prevention. 



and Youth Services 
Washington, D.C. 

Coordinator 

Fairfax County Schools Social 
Work Services 
Fairfax, Virginia 

Margaret C Dunkle 

Co-Director, The Equality 
Center 

Washington, D.C. 



RESOURCES 

On the topic of missing 
children. 

To Whom Do They Belong? 
A Profile of America's Run- 
away and Homeless Youth 
and the Programs That Help 
Them. National Network of 
Runaway and Youth Services 
9056th St., S,W Washing- 
ton, D.C 20034 
National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children, 1835 K 
St . N W , Suitu700 ( Wash 
molon, D C 20006 
-ASILQNL^M' ^ng and Ex 
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plotted Children Project, 806 Con 
necticut Ave , N W , Room 
M 1007, Wfishmqton, D C. 

low 

On the topn. of tronngo tU* 
prrssion jt)d suiado 

Coping with Teenage De- 
pression: A Parent's Guide. 



Kathleen McCoy, New Ameri- 
can Library, 1982. 

A Cry for Help. Mary Eliza- 
beth Griffin and Carol Felsenthal, 
Doubleday, Garden City, New 
Jersey, 1983. 

Suicide in Children and Ad- 
olescents. Syed Husain and 
Trish Vandiver, Special Medi 
cal and Scientific Books, 1984. 

Teenage Suicide, an infor- 
mation brochure. National Educa 
tion Association, Human and 

M \A/ 1 n ' 



On the topic of teenage 
pregnancies: 

Schools Must Ease the Im- 
pact pf1"een*Age Pregnancy 
and Parenthood. Margaret 
C. Dunkle and Susan M. Bailey, 
Education Week, Oct. 24, 
1984. 

The Pregnancy and Parent- 
ing Provisions of Title IX. For 

copies, write to The Equalih 
Center, 2233 Wisconsin ^ 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 
20007. 

r, ,, , , R, n h„ iTni m i , s, N W K*ua" *S^&^ 

Watch Manual. Children's 



Washington, D C. 20036 



Handbook describing Fairfax 
County's program dealing with 
teenage suicide For conies, 
write to Myra Herbert, Coordina 
tor, School Social Services. 
Belle Willard Administrative Con 
tor, 10310 Layton Hall Drive, 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 



Defense Fund, 122 C St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20001. 
Student Pregnancy; A Pre- 
vention Handbook for School 
Personnel. Available Septem- 
ber, 1985 from the NEA Profes- 
sional Library, 1201 16th St., 
N W., Washington, D.C, 20036. 



«titti< m». 



Children Left 
Alone: Latchkey 
Problems 

It is estimated that eight to 
10 million children younger 
than age 18 are latchkey chil- 
dren. Workshop panelists dis- 
eased the important factors 
to consider when making deci- 

. sions about leaving children 
alone, and potential communi- 
ty and school^ based 
solutions. 

If we are to help latchkey 
children, speakers said, we must 

"consider the child's age, the 
child's ability to be self-reliant, 
the child's health status, the 
child's preparation for self-care, 
the availablity and cost of 



some supervision, and the role 
of the school and community 
in supporting child care 
programs. 

Three types of supervised 
child care solutions were dis- 
cussed: 1) grassroots answers 
such as family centers, tele- 
phone hot-lines, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, day care cen- 
ters, family centers, and 
neighborhood "block homes;" 
2) private school solutions 
including independent schools, 
churches, YMCAs and 
YWCAs; and 3) public schools 
that can work with commu- 
nities to provi d e after : school 
child care services. 

All the speakers stressed 
community team work— involv- 
ing parents, school person- 



nel, medical professionals, busi- 
nesses, and others— to solve 
the problems associated with 
latchkey children and after- 
school child care. 

PANELISTS 

Georgia L. McMurray 

Deputy General Director 
. Community Service Society of 
New York 

New York, New York 

Roberta Newman 

Director, School Age Child Care 
Program 

Fairfax City Office for Children 
Fairfax, Virginia 

Patricia Fosarelli 

Asst. Professor of Pediatrics 
Johns Hopkins Medical 
Institution 
Baltimore, Maryland 




RESOURCES 

Materials: 

Latchkey Children, Patricia 
D. Fosarelli, Developmental and 
Behavioral Pediatrics, Vol. 5, 
No, 4, August JSS^L f_oi re prints, 
write to Patricia D. Fosarelli, 
M .D . The Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institutions, 601 N. Wolfe 
St , CMSC 145, Baltimore, Mary 
land 21205 

Organizations: 

School Age Child Care Pro- 
ject, Wellesley College Center lor 



Research on Women, 
Wellesley, 

Massachusetts 02181. 

The Center for Early Ado- 
lescence, University of North' 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Suite 
223, Carr Mill Mall, Carrboro^ 



North Carolina 27510. 

Child Care Law Project, 625 

Market St., Suite815, San Fran 
Cisco, California 94105. 

American Association of 
School Administrators 

(AASA), 1801 North Moore 
S! . , Arlington, Virginia 22209. 
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Drug and Alcohol 
Abuse 

Discussion at this session fo- 
cused on how to most effective- 
ly educate young people to 
avoid drug and alcohol abuse. 
Suggestions included: 

• using students co teach 
uher students 

• teaching living skills such 
as asscrtivencss, decision-mak- 
ing, and how to say "no" 

• educating parents to rec- 
ognize the signs of abuse 

J edu c ating parents, ed uca- 

tion personnel, and students on 
ways to deal with substance 
abuse when they do recognize it 



• learning not to place 
blamr 

• recognizing that students' 
self-concepts must be strength- 
ened to avoid problems with 
ckug and alcohol abuse 

• working to make preven- 
tion popular with students and 
the "in" thing to do. 

Panelists and participants 
agreed on one thing: Drug and 
alcohol abuse among teens 
or adults is a community prob- 
lem in need of a community 
solution. Schools, parents, 
churches, police, and com- 
munity agencies must work to- 
gether to stop substance 
abuse. 



PANELISTS 
Magda Leon 

Coordinator* Drug Program 
Andromeda Mental Health 
Center for Hispanics 
Washington, D.C. 

Richard L. Towers 

Director 

Interagency Alternative and 
Supplemental Program 
Montgomery County Public 
Scnools 

Rockville, Maryland 




RESOURCES 

Saying No; Drug Abuse 
Prevention Ideas for the Class- 
room. National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, Division of Preven- 
tion and Treatment Develop- 
ment, 5600 Fisher's Lane, Rock- 
ville, Maryland 20857. 

Preventing Adolescent 
Drug Abuse: Intervention 
Strategies (NIDA Research 
Monograph 47). National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, same address 
as above. 

Adolescent Peer Pressure: 
TheorV Correlates, and Pro- 
gram-Implications for 
Drug Abuse Prevention. Na 



tionai Institute on Drug Abuse, 
address above. 

Alcohol Health and Re- 
search World. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. Subscriptions 
to the magazine are $1 1 a year. 
Single copies are $5. "Special. 
Focus; Treatment Services for 
Youth" was thfe topic of the 
magazine's summer, 1983 issue 
(Vol. 7, No. 4). 

Epidemic; Kids, Drugs, and 
Alcohol. For more information 
about renting or buying this 
film, write to Modern Talking Pic 
tures, 711 4th St.,N.W., 
Washington, D C 20001. 



ERLC 



Special Needs of 
Children 

This session opened with a 
videotape about the special 
needs, concerns, and feelings 
oHninority children in the pub* 
lie schools. Galled ''Special 
People . . . Special Needs," the 
18-minute video was com- ~ 
piled from interviews with 1 1 
high school students in Ar- 
lington, Virginia, Arlington's. 
Wakefield High School was 
chosen as the filming site be- 
cause of its diversity — its stu- 
dent represent over 90 nation^ 
alitiesand speak 45 
languages. 

The featured students- 
Black, Hispanic, Indian, and , 
Asian— gave their opinions 
on such concerns as language 
■ barriers, cultural differences, 
discrimination, and isolation 
from peers, and discussed 
such comforts as friends, teach- 
ers, after-school activities, 
and community groups, 

After the video was 



shown, a pan^compnseHliT 1 




two students featured in the 
film, a tcathfr, a parent, and 
an administrator — all from 
Arlington— were present to an- 
swer questions from the 
audience. 

PANELISTS 

Evelyn Wilson 

Director of Guidance 
Wakefield High School 
Arlington, Virginia 

June Brasse 

High Intimity Language 
Training Teacher 
Pag e Elementary School 



Kim Oahn Rooks 

Vice President 

Vietnamese Parents Association 
Arlington, Virginia 
Thel Sar 

Senior, W^»W1lTgfrSclTTOl- 
Arlington, Virginia 
Brandon Pennix 
Senior, Wakefield High School 
Arlington, Virginia 



RESOURCES 

Special People . . . Special 
Needs, the videotape shown at 
this session, is available for 
rental or purchase through NEA's 
Professional Library. The rent- 
al price is $25. Purchase price is 
$45 for NEA members and $80 
for non-members. Both X A" and 

tapes are available, Send 
inquiries and rhecks to NEA Pro- 
fessional Library, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 



For other resources on this 
subject, see Maintaining Cultural 
Identity in School Integration 




P*neli«t«n from iefUn right. June Brane. The/Sat, Mode mtor md NBA Secref<iry7>easurer Rowftttc Bmdshaw, Brandon Pennix (also pictured 
jhntr). Mid Evelyn IJ'V/ww 
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Children's 
Legislative Issues 
Marian Wright Edeiman 

Marian Wright Edeiman has been president of \ 
the Children *'s Defense Fund (CDF) since 197}, in 
1983, she was named by the Ladies Home Jour- i 
nal as one of the 100 most influential women in j 
A merica, Edeiman spoke about the legislative 
priorities of the Reagan administration V 1986 bud- 
get proposal as they affect children, The follow- \ 
ing are excerpts from her speech, 

artin Luther King said in the 
middle of the Vietnam war that, 44 A 
nation that continues year after 
year to spend more money on mili- 
tary defense than on programs of 
social uplift is approaching spiritual death/'. . , If 
President Reagan's budget priorities succeed, by 
1990 every nmerican will be spending 19 percent 
less on poor children and families, and 86 per- 
cent more on defense. 

Our leaders dream about a new multi-billion 
dollar Star Wars system to make our defenses im- 
penetrable against enemy missiles. It would be 
nice if they could dream of a smaller, achievable 
war against the internal enemies of child pover- 
ty—a war that saves and enhances, rather than 
takes and threatens human life. 

By 1990, 22,000 American babies are going 
to die primarily because of low birth weight. We 
can prevent at least one in eight of these infant 
deaths, and thousands of handicapping condi- 
tions—simply by providing their mothers prena- 
tal care. For seven percent— or 25 days of the de- 
fense budget increase, again just next year— 
every poor mother and baby could be provided 
Medicaid, and thus, prenatal care coverage. 

If President Reagan's proposed Medicaid cuts 
take place, an additional 10 million children will be 
at risk of losing some Medicaid benefits or eligi- 
bility—and 1 think we should ask, how many four 
pound babies will it take to balance the federal 
budget? 

In the Reagan decade, we are building 17,000 
new nuclear weapons, at an estimated cost of $71 
billion. The new Reagan budget allows only 
enough money to stockpile one month of vacina- 
tion scrum for children. As a result, two million 
fewer children will be able to be immunized next 
year over last year, if the Reagan budget request 
prevails. And this is at a time when half of all Black 
pre-school children are not ftilly immunized 
against DPT and polio. < 

The President's budget proposes to take an- 
other $650 million frQtn qhild nutrition programs, 
although $5 billion hAs alfe&d y been cut from 
these programs. That means that several million 
additional children will lose school lunches un- 
der this proposal and children in family day care 
homes will lose the bulk of their federal child 
tare food support. 




I think we who care about people and decen- 
cy and fairness have got to say that Congress should 
first convince President Reagan, Defense Sccre ; 
tary Weinberger and the powerful special interest 
beneficiaries of defense and tax largesse to make 
defeat reduction their first priority— before send- 
ing poor, handicapped, and homeless children 
again to the front lines of a deficit reduction war 
that no one else fs fighting. 

With the Children's Survival Bill, we're try- 
ing to take the initiative to say that it's time for the 
nation to undertake a range of specific steps to 
give young people skills and enjoyment opportu- 
nities to enable them to contribute to, rather 
than depend on, the community. 

We are putting special emphasis on adoles- 
cent pregnancy prevention. In 1983, 523,OOOiba- 
bies were born to teen mothers; 10,000 of these 
were babies born to girl$'14 and under. We need to 
deal with this as a major issue because children 
having children is like an engine that is driving new 
generations of poor children. 

The key to the teen pregnancy issue, 1 am 
convinced now after two years of homework, is giv- 
ing young people hope, is having them have a 
stake in the future, of having a sense that they're 
going somewhere, that there's a job there, that 
they can read, and they can write, and they've got 
some skills, and they feel respected and have a 
basis for demanding that respect. 

Not failure, but low aim is sin. And I hope 
that of all the things that will go on this year, at 
least those of us who care at out children will 
keep our aim high. That is the least we can do for 
them* 

Ms. Edelman's information comes from a recent 
Children's Defense Fund publication caned A Chil- 
dren 's Defense Budget: An Analysis of the Presi- 
dent's FY 1986 Budget and Children, To order a copy 
of the 300-page book, send $15.95 to 122 C St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. Attention Kathleen 
Enser. Make checks payable to the Children's De- 
fense Fund. Postage and handling are included. 
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Community and 
School Responses 
George Miller 

Congressman George Miller (D- California) is 
often called ' 'the leading spokesman for children 
c» Capitol HuL "In 1983, he became the first 
chair of the House Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, a committee he 
helped to create, Congressman Miller spoke 
about the role of the federal government in 
bringing about solutions to social problems. The 
following are excerpts from his speech. 

s we traveled to Miami and to 
New York and to Detroit, and to 
Cleveland and Orange County 
and San Francisco and to Salt Lake 
City, what we saw was that in al- 
most each and every case, where those communi- 
ties, that state, that city, that county cared, a 
number of the problems that plague politicians 
could be dealt with, and they're the very prob- 
lems that have brought you here this weekend. 

We saw teenage pregnancy rates in Central 
High School in St. Paul drop because the school 
said we cannot abandon these children, we 
have to counsel them properly prior to their sexu- 
al experiences. Those, who unfortunately find 
out they're pregnant, we've got to support them, 
we've got to provide the resources, we've got 
to provide the education, we've got to provide 
the day care centers so they can continue their 
education. 

' Pregnancy rates dropped in half, second 
time pregnancies dropped by almost two-thirds. 
Members [of Congress] were astounded that 
you can affect teenage pregnancy. 

We saw cases where you could prevent birth 
defects— $25 a month during pregnancy. You 
could reduce infant mortality by half, you 
could reduce birth defects by two*thirds by just 
bringing up the birth weight of that child. 

So what we saw was that we could do it. 
And the question started to become a haunting 




one— because no longer could politicians wan* 
der in the abstract and wonder, what can we do 
for those teenagers who decWe to take their 
own lives or who are contemplating it, what can 
we do for those children who are subject to 
birth defects, what can we do for the learning dis- 
abled children or the handicapped children? 

That no longer is the issue. The issue now 
for us as policy makers is what are we willing to 
do? What are we willing to do in the way of an 
investment in our children? The important thing 
to learn is that now it's almost malfeasance of 
office if we don't take action, because we can 
point to examples throughout this country 
where, with proper resources, the lives of children 
and families are dramatically changed and en- 
hanced, and in some cases, where death is in fact 
deterred. 

Each and every one of the social programs— 
the child welfare service; Headstart; the Women, 
Infant, and Children nutrition program; the 
maternal and child health program, the commu- 
nity health centers— all of these according to 
audits done by the Reagan administration, have 
been effective in terms of the services they've 
delivered. They've been cost effective, and 
they've deferred long term costs to the federal 
government. 

AH of them are slated for cuts by this ad- 
ministration. So you must remove from your 
mind the ..otion that this is a campaign 
against waste, fraud and abuse. What you must 
understand is that they are not willing to make 
this investment. 

We've got to understand that the issue of 
civil rights that brings you here today is changing 
and is far more fundamental today, because 
those opportunities that are denied at an early 
age because of a pregnancy that has gone 
wrong, Ipecause of nutrition that was not avail- 
able in the first six months of life, because of 
the inability of resources of local educational . 
agencies to provide special education. Because 
of those lost opportunities, very fundamental civ- 
il rights in this country— the right to earn a 
living, the right to an education that makes you 
functional in our society—are being denied. 

You name the issue, and we'll show you a 
dozen places in the country where it's being dealt 
with, and in some'easei being eradicated. In 
some case3, where politicians can't bring them- 
selves to say what tne problem is, we can show 
them the solution, not designed in Washington, 
but designed out there in communities that 
care. 

We hope to be able on the Select Commit* 
tee to continue to produce the evidence that the 
ability is there, should we desire to call upon 
it. And the returns arc so great that if I went to 
Wall Street, and I promised investors a three* 
to*one return on their money for every dollar they 
invested, they would be lined up around the 
block. Now it's about time that we lirte up to get 
that return on the investmeqrtn our children. 
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Overcoming the 
School Obstacle 
Course: Testing, 
Screening, 
Tracking 

This session dealt with the 
critical question of how parents 
and teachers can best advo- 
cate for the educational needs 
and interests of students. 
The tracking of students into 
inappropriate classes and 
how such screening affects mi- 
norities were discussed. It 
was stated that there is a higher 
correlation between partici- 
pation in special education and 
being a Black male, than 



there is between special educa- 
tion and LQ. scores. 

Panelists and participants 
discussed common sense sug* 
gestions for parental and 
teacher involvement in over- 
coming education obstacles, 
including: 

* urging parents to attend 
parent/ teacher conferences and 
other school functions 

• urging patents to visit 
classrooms and talk to principals 

♦ working with parents to 
create home environments that 
complement the school 

• working with parents 

and teachers to tap the capabili- 
ties students demonstrate in 
non-academic avenues, build 



on them, and relate them to 
educational experiences. 



PANELISTS 
Rims Barber 

Mississippi Project Director 
Children's Defense Fund 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Dale Vigil 

Director 

Center for Hispanic Educational 

Leadership 

Denver, Colorado 




RESOURCES 

Center for the Study of 
Testing, boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts 02167. 

Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory, Center for 
Performance Assessment, 300 
S.W. Sixth Ave,, Pohland, Ore- 
gon 97204. 

Center for Teaching and 
Learning, The University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota 58202. 

University of Colorado, Lab 



oratory of Education Research, 
2860 Colvey Drive, 
Boulder, Colorado 80303. 

Minnesota Center for So- 
cial Research, 2122 Riverside 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55454. 

Huron Institute, 123 Mt. Au- 
burn St., Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 02138. 

UCLA Graduate School of 
Education, Center for the Study 
of Evaluation, Moore Hall, 405 
riilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90024. 
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Maintaining 
Cultural Identity in 
School 
Integration 

Discussions of school integra- 
tion usually center on how this 
process relates to groups once 
segregated from each other by 
law. A difficult and impor* 
tant new challenge, the subject 
of this session, is the effort to 
integrate into our school system 
the children of the nation's 
new immigrants— families from 
such countries as Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
China, and those in Central 
America. 

In Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, 20 percent of the stu* 
dents speak 40 different Ian* 

represent 45 countries, and-a— 
vast array of cultural back- 
grounds. Chris Burm^n, Ar- 
lington parent coordinator, and 
three parents representing 
the new immigrant families, 
talked with participants in 
this session about how the stu- 
dents, the families, and the 
school system are coping with 
the urgent and difficult 
problems of this new kind of 
school integration. 

Burman < vplained to par- 
ticipants the various levels of 
Arlington's English for 
Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL) and High Intensity 
Language Training (HILT) pro- 
grams, and the work that the 
school system is doing to help 




RESOURCES 

Materials: 

Three Cities That Are Mak- 
ing Desegregation Work -30 
Years After Brown. National 
tdiicahon Association For 
cofwjs. Wfilo lo NEA Human 
<in<JC»vil Riqhls, 1201 16th St., 
N W , Washington, D C 
20036 

Organizations; 

Center for Bilingual Multi- 
cultural Teacher Preparation, 

Georqo Mason University, 
4400 Univorsitv Dnvn, Fairfax, 
Vir'lim.i I'XYAO 



thje immigrant students re- 
tain appreciation for the values 
of their own culture—recog- 
nizing that until they learn the 
American language, they 
will not be able to share those 
val ues w ith their ne w class- 
mates. 71 

- -Three-parent -leaders of 
the new immigrant groups 
talked of the problems they 
have faced in adjusting to their 
new country, and in trying to 
help their children become a 
part of a new and alien way 
of life. In expressing his own 
concerns, Tri Khac Pham, 
who was a teacher in Vietnam, 
seemed to speak for many: 
"We are ignorant of the ba- 
sic principles and structures of 
American society, including 
the educational system in this 
country. We feel guilty 
about our children because we 
are unable to assist them in 
their struggle towards a normal 
development . . . they cannot 
ask for help, advice or guidance 

MOMM ,v iM 

National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education. 1300 Wil- 
son Boulevard, Suite B2-11, 
Rosslyn, Virginia 22209. 

National Committee for 
School Desegregation, 63 Hub 

bard Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02140. 

Institute for Responsive 
Education, 605 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
02215, 

Division of Civil Rights and 
Intercultural Relations, 471 

Education Building Annex, 
New York State Education De 
partment, Albafiy, Now York 
1 2234. 



from their parents as Ameri- 
can children do when they are 
in trouble. Our children are 
alone with their problems. , . . 
As for us, their parents whom 
they should be able to rely 
u pon, w e feel useless in re- 
" sponse to their criesTorKHir 
The discussion made clear 
that the school system alone 
cannot meet the differing 
needs of all of its students, par- 
ticularly those students for 
whom language itself is a barri- 
er both to education and to 
building friendships in a new 
school environment, The 
parents themselves must, be ac> 
tive participants; andthc 
school system aod-offier com- 
munity agencies — the 
churches and social service orga- 
nizations—must providcthe 
support that will facilitate such 
involvement, In Arlington, 
all of these various agencies are 
working together toward 
their mutual goal of quality 
integrated education , 

PANELISTS 

Chris Burman 

Parent Coordinator 
Arlington Public Schools 
Arlington, Virginia 
Tri Khac Phair. 

President 

Vietnamese Parents Association 
Arlington, Virginia 

Noeuth Uy Chantrea 

President 

Khmer Parents Association 
Arlington, Virginia 
Dama Gar ate 

Bilingual Resource Assistant 
Arlington Public Schools 
Counselor, Arlington County 
Mental Health Department 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Dorothy Rich (at overhead projector) and Valerie G. Neat (standing) show participants hqw_ 
they can tvork to expand each chdd's educational tvorid. 



Bringing Families 
into the Teacjiingi 
Learning Process 

This session focused on the 
various programs the Home and 
School Institute (HSl) has 
developed and implemented, 
These programs havte been 
pioneering, practical programs 
designed to unite the educa- 
tional forces of the home, the 
school, and the community 
on behalf of child/fen's 
learning. 

~ -Ibc HSI panelists, 
through audio-visual represen- 
tations of their programs, 
provided conference partici- 
pants with pract/cal self-help 
and community/approaches to 
the building of Student 
-aehievemenr-and family lifer 

HSl bases its programs cn 
five main premises: 

• The stereotypical middle 
-elass family no longer exists in 

America; tor better or worse, 
a new American family is now 
in place. / 

• Society mtist reflect the 
needs of parents and children in 
new family/arrangements. 

• A more effective partner- 
ship between home and school 
must be fostered. To this 
end, schopls can become facili- 
tators for/change, for sup- 
port, an^ for recognition of the 

/ 



strengths and needs of every 
child and every family^ ^ 

• Teachers wantand need 
inservice training and education 
for working with today's 
families. 

• Partnerships among com- 
munity organizations, private 
groups and schools can be 
built. This cooperative effort 
can bring about a greater 
sensitivity to the needs of 
families. 

Among the major topics 
of discussion was the joint effort 
NEAand HSI launched last 
year, the Parent-Teacher Part- 



nership Project. This project, 
now iji^effect in 12 f School dis- 
tricts, aims to empower 
teachers to work in team efforts 

with families to build stu- 

dent abilities. 

PANELISTS 

Dorothy Rich 

Founder and President 

The Home and School Institute 

Washington, D.C 

Valerie G, Neal 

Education Specialist 

The Home and School Institute, 

and District of Columbia Public 4 

Schools. 



Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 1984. 

Executive Summary: A Sur* 
vey of Parents Regarding Par* 
ent Involvement in Schools. 

D.L. Williams, Southwest Educa- 
tional Development Laborato- 
ry, Austin, Texas, 1982. Address 
below. 

Organizations; 

Home and School Institute, 

1201 16th SI..N.W., Suite 228, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 
(202)466-3633. 

Southwest Educational De- 
velopment Laboratory, 211 E. 

7th St., Austin, Texas 78701, 
(512) 476-6861 



RESOURCES 

Materials; 

Actiort Plan for Excellence: A 
Comprehensive Plan to Improve 
Our Nation's Schools. Educa- 
tion C/ommission of the States 
19837 1860 Lincoln St., Suite 
300, bonvei Colorado 80295 

Improving Amerk an Edu* 
cation: Roles for Parents, 

J Ejpstem, Washington. D.C, 
testimony for ihe Select ComMit 
tee on Children, Youth and 
Families, U S House of Repre 
sentativos, H2 385 House An 
nex 2, Washington, D.C. 20515 

Work and Family Life 
Among Anglo, Black and 
Mexican American Single* 
Porent Families: Executive 



Summary. R. EspinoSa, 
Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory, Austin, Tex " 
as, 1983. Address below. 

Final Report: Parent-School 
Partnership Project, Home and 
School Institute, Wash ington, 
D C, U.S. Depanirjntof Educa 
tion. Special Education Ser 
vie 1983. Address below. 

Fo js for Educational Re* , 
form: Building a Home-School 
Infrastructure, Dorothy Rich, 
paper presented at the National 
Commission on Execellence in 
Education Forum, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1983. Write to HSI, 
address below 

Children, Youth and Fam- 
ilies: 1983, A Year End Report, 
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Reporting { 

Problems and 

identifying 

Resources for 

Assistance 

Speakers at this session spoke 
first about the most effective 
ways to deal with children's 
problems: identify them early 
and get appropriate remedial 
help, For example, a teacher's 
concern about an individual 
child can lead to critical help- 
with a speech or hearing 
problem or other learning dis- 
ability. And, community- 



wide concern with equal eduea* 
-Honnf tipportu nitfcrcsrrr lrad~ 
to quality early childhood edu- 
cation—the most effective 
way to avoid educational and 
societal problems later on. 

Conflicts between teachers 
who think a child needs special 
help and parents who dis- 
agree were discussed. Partici- 
pants also raised questions 
about the extent of a teacher's , 
responsibility and the in- 
creased potential for teacher 
burn-out when dealing with 
children's problems becomes an 
overwhelming burden. 



with smdans^concemMo 
"jpreven t overbu fdenTng teach- 
ers, and to permit learning 
to take place. 

PANELISTS 

Janet Price 
Senior A ttorney 
Advocates for Children of New 
York, Inc. 

Long Island City, New York 
Robert Brown 

Executive Director 
Southeastern Public Education 
Program 
Macon, Georgia 

Noe Medina 

EducationDir&ctor 
Children's Defense Fund 



All speakers agreed that it 
is essential for teachers to form--^Washington, D.C. 
links with community and - " 
governmentageficies to deal 




RESOURCES 



Advocates for Children of 
New Vork, Inc., 24-16 Bridge 
Plaza South, Long Island City, 
New York 11101; (212) 729-8866. 

National Council of La Rasa, 

20 F St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20001, (202) 628-9600. 

The Equality Center, 2233 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D C 20007, (202129P- 
7572. 



Southeastern Public Educa- 
tion Program, P.O. Box 5742, 
Macon, Georgia 31208, (912) 
742-3335. 

National Coalition of Advo- 
cates for Students, 76 Summer 
St., Room 350, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 021 10, (617) 357-8507. 

Children's Defense Fund, 

122 C St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20001, (202) 628-8787. 
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Improving the 
Odds: OpeningJsfew 
TechnplogjTto 
^JMHfibrities and 
Women 

The integration of women 
and minorities into technologi- 
cal fields.hot only involves 
their economic survival, but is 
critical to the well-being of 
the country and its businesses. 
This session's speakers dis- 
cussed ways to encourage wom- 
en and minorities to develop 
their interests in science and to 
: rm prove their access to and 
' comfort with computers. Sug 
gestions included: 

• Put on a community-sup- 
ported "career fair" toenco 
age interest by junior and se 
nior high school women io 
non- traditional fields, 



k science museums 
provide programs to encourage 
students into math and sci- 
ence/careers; invite scientists to 
speafk in the schools. 

• Place computers in class- 
rooms in which females and mi- 
norities don't already have 
anxiety; for instance, put com- 
puters in English and history 
lasses, not just in math and sci- 
ence classes. 

/• Place computers in the 
school library so students have 
access before or after school, 
Make sure time is precisely 
scheduled. 

• Make sure computers are 
available in public libraries or 
museums, so that those 
without home computers can 
still have access to computer 
learning. 



purer software docs not support 
or create racial, cultural, or 
gender stereotypes. 

PANELISTS 
Shirley Malcom 

Program Head 

Office of Opportunities of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
Washington, D.C. 
Yolanda George 
Director of Development 
Association of Science 
Technology Centers 
Washington, D.C. 

Barbara Andreozzi 

Teacher and Co-President 
League of Women Voters 
Flathead County, Montana 
Whitefish, Montana 
Deborah Arrindell 
Senior Specialist 
Education Fund Social Policy 
Division 

League of Women Voters 
Washington, D.C. 




RESOURCES 

Materials: 

Inservice training program 
for teachers, administrators, 
and counselo r Write to 
Equals, Lawrence Hall of Sci- 
ence, University of California 
at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 
94702. 

Expanding Your Horizons, a 

packet on what you can do in 
your community to set up a 
program encouraging girls into 
nontraditional fields. Send $2 
to Mills College, Math/ Science 
Resource Center, Oakland, 
California 94613. 



Organizations; 
Ideas for Equitable Com* 
putar Learning, American Insti- 
tute for Research, P.O. Box 
1 113, Palo Alto, California 94302. 

Project on Equal Education 
Rights, National Organization for 
Women Legal Defense and . 
Education Fund, 1413 K St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. Write for information and 
research on equity in cbmput 
er education. 

Multiplying Options and 
Subtracting Bias, Women in 
Mathematics Project, George 
Mason University, 4400 University 
Drive, Fairfax, Virginia 22030. 



er|c 
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Early Childhood 
Education: A Path 
Put of Poverty 

■4 

Quality early childhood edu- 
cation can really make a differ- - 
encc. According to panelists 
at this workshop, pre-school 
paid off for the students en- 
rolled and for society. Students 
enrolled in/quality pre- 
school programs were less likely 
to drop out, be enrolled in 
special education classes, or 
have delinquency problems, 
and more likely to do more 
homework, get better 
grades, and go to college. Ac- 
cording to one -study, society 
saves $4000 for every $ 1000 in- 
vested in early childhood 
education. 

Richmond, Virginia Pub- 
lic Schools Follow Through Pro- 
gram was shown as an exam- 
ple of a high quality program 
that brings home and school 
together. Parents involved in 
this program are trained in 
teaching methods, and trained 
to teach other parents. 
Teachers then visit homes for 
conferences and to explain 
how classroom lessons can be re- 
inforced at home. « 

All panelists agreed on the 
lack of quality early childhood 
programs for all students, 
but especially for poor and mi- 




nority students. Legislative 
and public policy issues on this 
subject— including licens- 
ing; the use of public school 
facilities for child care, dwin- 
dling federal financial re- 
sources, health and safety 
standards, and community sup- 
port for programs — were 
discussed. 

PANELISTS 

Carla Curtis 

Public Policy Analyst 
National Black Child 
Development Institute, Inc. 
Washington, D.C 



Russell M, Busch 

Director, Federal Programs and 
Special Events 
Richmond Public Schools 
Richmond, Virginia 

Ronald Robertson 

Public Relations and Media 
Specialist 

Follow Through Program 
Richmond, Virginia 

Larry Schweinhart / 

Director, Voice for Children 
Project 

High Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 




RESOURCES 

Materials: 

Changed Lives: The Effects 
of the Perry Preschool Pro- 
gram on Youths Through 

Age 19. Berrueta-Clement, J.R., 
Schweinhart, L.J., Barnett, 
W.S.. Epstein, A.S., 8 Weikart, 
D P , 1984. For copies, send 
$15 to the High/Scope Press, 600 
N River St , Ypsilanti, Michi 
gan 48197. (313) 485 2000. 

Lasting effects of preschool 
education on children from 
low-Income families in the 
United States. Berrueta Clem- 
ent, J R , Schweinhart L.J. 8 
Weikart, D P, 1983. This article 
can be found in Preventing 
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school failure: The relationship 
between preschool and prima- 
ry education, International Devel- 
opment Research Centre, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Organizations: 

National Black Child Devel- 
opment Institute, 1463 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005, (202)387-1281. 

Fairfax County Office for 
Children, SchooM ge Child 
Care Project, 10396 Democ- 
racy Lane, Fairfax, Virginia 22030, 
(703)691 3175. 

Parent Education Resource 
Center - Follow Through Pro- 
gram, Richmond City Hall, 
301 North 9th St., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 23219, '804 ) 780-5341. 
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Moving Into Action 



After Friday 's discussion of problems, and 
Saturday's talk of possible solutions, by Sunday, 
participants were ready to make plans for real 
change in their own communities, Organized 
into small groups by subject area, participants 
. met Sunday morning to analyze an issue, set 
goals, a^d make proposals, complete with ob- 
jectives,, target audiences, desired products, 
assigned responsibilities, and timelines. 

Although each small group came up with 
i different ideas, all plans had some common ele- 
ments: coalition building, public relations, 
community organizing, fund raising* legislative 
action, and advocacy within the Association, 
Three examples of specific planning models 
follow. 

1) CHILDREN LEFT ALONE: 
LATCHKEY PROBLEMS 

Proposal: A local association will lead a 
campaign to bring about a before-and-after- 
sithool child care program sponsored by the 
^omir unity but using public and private school 
facilities and staff. Efforts will be supported by 

I the publtrechools, but financed by the 

, community. 

Plans: Steps toward achieving this goal will 
include: 1) conducting a community needs assess- 
ment, 2) establishing a community-wide coali- 
tion for children, 3) lobbying for legislation, and 
4) training staff. 

Each workshop participant will start this 
chain of events by approaching his or her local 
association with the idea of starting a latchkey 
program. Each will work to get the association to 
develop k policy statement in support of the 
program. Each will ask that a specific committee 
be established to coordinate the program 
effort. Each committee will work to: 

• gather relevant data 

• build community coalition 

• discuss responsibilities 

• develop specific action plans 

• get support of school board, and local 
legislators 

• mount education/public relations campaign 

• spread the word about successful product. 

2) CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Proposal: A local association will take the 
lead in getting educational personnel trained to 
deal with victims and perpetrators of child 
abuse and neglect. 

Plans: Specific objectives of training wouH 
be to make educational personnel aware of: 

• the definition and signs of child abuse and 
neglect 




f state and local laws and 
policies on child abuse and 
neglect, legal protections, 
liabilities, and 
responsibilities 

• community resources avail- 
able to help with these 
issues. 

Local activists will contact a 
local child abuse agency and/ 
or the NEA for help in setting 
up and leading the training. 
Activists will ask their local 
associations tabuy one NEA 
Child Abuse and Neglect * 
Multimedia Training Program to 
be used community-wide. 

3) THE OUTCASTS 

Proposal: A local associa- 
tion will build a Children's Co- 
alition Roundtable to: 1) help 
increase self-esteem among local 
youth and decrease their sense 
of isolation, and 2) bring com- ' 
munity organizations together 
to work on the critical issues of 
runaways, teen depression and 
suicide, and teen pregnancy. 

Plans:. A local association 
will take the following steps 
toward this goal: 

• establish a study commission 
to obtain adequate data on 
the crisis issues and develop 
a cooperation plan for local 
and state agencies 

• interest community g;oups 
in supporting the idea of 
and forming a Roundtable 

• develop inservicc training 
for school personnel based 
on local 'needs 

• develop individual cutricu- 
' lum on prevention officii 

of these problems 

• work to gain support of lo&\ 
and state legislature^Sfalf 
plans and for posstf&lc 
funding. 

Other conference partici- 
pants worked on plans to combat 
drug and alcohol abuse, to 
ease desegregation and Integra* 
tion efforts, and to fight hun- 
ger. Keep a lookout in NEA Now 
and NFA Today for reports on 
the progress conference partici* 
pams made in implementing 
these plans. 




Conclusions 
Keith Geiger 

Keith Geiger, a high school math and science 
teacher* was elected vice president o/NEA in 
1983: He has served as president of the Michi- 
gan Education Association and the Livonia Edu- 
cation Association. Geiger spoke about the 
need fo\ school employees and communities to 
work together to improve the education oj 
those students who bring life *s most difficult 
problems into the classroom, The following 
are excerpts from the conference f s concluding 
speech. 

ociety's problems, some people 
say, are none of the school's busi- 
ness. They say teachers should be 
drilling the basics, not dealing with 
social ills. They say schools can't 
afford to address social problems. But we know 
otherwise. As men and women who teach and 
staff our nation's public schools, we know that we 
can't afford not to deal with society's prob- 
lems—with poverty, with neglect, with abuse, 
with racism— with all the problems that block 
our students' roads to learning. 
. . ... JKejvani.alJLx)£auJLStudents to learn— each 
and every one of them. And we know that we 
cat)'t teach all the children until we break 
doWn and overcome each and every obstacle to 

learning As educators, we believe that 

public schools should— and must— even up the 
odds for students who haven't been given an 
even chance in life. 

We sec all of these social problems every day 
in our classrooms, and we ignore them at our risk; 
for if we ignore them, our classrooms cease to 
be places of learning, and we cease to be educa- 
tors. We address these pYoblcms because we 
have no other choice. 

We hold it self-evident that schools cannot 
solve society's problems in isolation. To make a 
positive impact, teachers and other school staff 
members must reach out to parents, reach out to 
their communities. Cooperation is the key, 
understanding is the goal. 

Unfortunately, not everyone in our society 
shares these assumptions. As many of you know 
by now, some of you from first hand experi- 
ence, there is a vocal group of public school critics 
doing its very best to drive a wedge between 
schools and parents. These people are doing their 
best ro frighten parents out of their wits. 
"Inspired"— if that's the word— by leaders 
like Phyllis Schlafly, these extremists portray our 
nation's classrooms as modern day Sodom and 
Gomorrahs where students are schooled in sex 
and instructed on how to write suicide notes. 

These critics want, in the end, to discredit 
public education by isolating teachers and school 
employees from parents and their communi- 
ties. With this and any other group, we need to 
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make ourselves perfectly clear: We will not be 
isolated, We will reach out to parents; we will 
reach out to communities; \ye*will counter fear, 
and ignorance with patience>nd understanding. 

But let us understand one v'wy important 
point: All of the outreach in thkworld won't 
help us unless you and 1 stand tall and speak 
out for our convictions. We must nicver allow the 
forces of reaction to make us back down from 
our basic values as socially conscious citizens and 
as NBA members. I pledge to you toda^< that 
your officers will not back down. \ 

We will never back down from our commit- 
ment to a free, meaningful public educatiofrfor 
every child in this country. We will never back- 
down from our commitment to the values of a 
pluralistic society— a society that respects and 
tolerates the differences among us. We will never 
back down from our commitment to democra- 
cy \ the Bill of Rights, and the right of all Ameri- 
cans—including public school employees— to 
speak out and to participate in political life, We 
will never back down from our commitment to 
equal treatment and equal opportunity for every 
single American, 

There is so much that needs to be done; we 
need to refashion our schools to meet the needs 
and the challenges that tomorrow will bring. 
We need to make our schools centers of lifelong 
learning We need to make mastery of sub- 
ject matter the yardstick of educational excel- 
lence. . . We need to give local school facul- 
ties the teaching freedom now so often abrigated 
by centralized school bureaucracies. ... We 
need to guarantee all children an education that 
helps them thrive in the emerging new infor* 
mation age which is all around us. 

Teachers and parents, school employees, 
and communities—together we can make a dif- 
ference if we extend our vision, if we link our- 
selves to ever-widening networks of concerned 
educators, concerned parents, concerned 
school board members, and concerned legislators* 
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